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Rural Work in Borneo 


e The primary contribution of the 
Rural Work Department of Sarawak 
Conference is the strengthening of 
the membership in the rural churches 
through education and guidance in 
securing more abundant and fuller 
lives in the people’s homes, and a 
deeper sense of their responsibility 
toward their church and their God. 
In reviewing the past year’s work in 
the light of that definition, we are 
conscious that much remains to be 
done. 

For several reasons, the Opportunity 
Schools in Sungei Teku and A Po 
have not been resumed. We are now 
seeking a teacher who can give full 
time to carrying on the classes in both 
hygiene and agriculture. Instead of 
having classes a half day in a place, 
as last year, we would have a short 
term of eight to ten weeks there, with 
the teachér living at the center. This 
will make it possible to have night 
classes for young men and adults un- 
able to attend the day-time courses. 

We have completed the purchase of 
books for the circulating libraries, 303 
of them, covering subjects on religion, 
agriculture, popular science, useful 
arts, but not including enough good 
fiction. Divided into four sets, they 
were placed in the Sibu, Sing Chio 
San, Binatan, and Sareki churches. 
They have been very popular. The 
pastors have cooperated by handling 
the libraries. Four more sets will be 
purchased and placed in the centers 
where Opportunity Schools will be 
held. 

We received twenty head of goats 
last year; the flock has not done well, 
however, at Bukit Lan, either for lack 
of proper grazing or because they are 
not accustomed to the type of foraging 
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they now have to do. We do not ad- 
vocate any one’s trying to keep this 
purebred stock, but native does can 
be bred to this stock and the present 
stock greatly improved. 

We have one man constantly em- 
ployed at farm work and have hired 
another by the day when needed. We 
are gradually getting the land cleared 
of lalang and ready for use. We men- 
tion a few of the agricultural projects 
and their outcome. 

1. A white variety of corn from 
Java had been planted at eight times 
during the year, and I can see no 
difference in yield due to the season. 
It is far superior to any grown locally, 
but we must overcome the prejudice 
of the people against a white corn. 
All experiments show it equal to 
yellow except for lack of Vitamin A. 
This variety is very good for cooking 
on the cob when picked before it gets 
too hard. Mrs. Overholt has worked 
out a way of hulling it by the use of 
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A parsonage in Sibu, Sarawak, Borneo. 


lye made from wood ashes. This may 
be another addition to diets. 


2. A variety of cowpeas secured 
from Java also bears prolifically, and 
can be grown at any season without 
any fertilization on ordinary soils. 
These beans can be cooked with soft 
rice, and make a very good substitute 
for navy beans. Seeds of these cow- 
peas and of the corn mentioned above 
have been distributed. 


3. Several of the thirty-five kinds 
of leguminous crops’ we have been 
growing have not been found success- 
ful, as diseases and insects accumu- 
late in the soil and successive crops. 
In bulk of growth and ground cover, 
the tropical kudzu is admirably 
adapted. The goats have learned to 
eat it, but apparently it does not have 
the feeding value of the Chinese 
kudzu. It does not completely smother 
out the lalang but does produce a 
great deal of organic matter growing 
in with the lalang. Several of these 
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green manures are very well adapted 
in resistance to disease, rapid growth, 
and seed production. On our trip to 
Singapore, we also secured a start in 
creeping indigo. This crop forms a 
good ground cover and should be 
valuable in protecting the mounds 
around orange trees, and possibly in 
preventing erosion in pepper gardens. 
It is grown only from cuttings. 

4. We investigated the possibilities 
of patchouli as a crop when we were 
on our trip to Singapore. We found 
that the promoters of the crop here 
were far too optimistic as to prices. 
Instead of $700-900 per picul for the 
oil, it was $90-100. However, even at 
that price, it might well provide an 
income as a supplementary crop if 
enough is produced to make market- 
ing feasible. We had an article in the 
Sibu papers warning farmers against 
prices they were paying for cuttings. 
A few cuttings brought back from 
Malaya were being propagated but 
recent floods killed all the plants. 

5. It has been shown that the pro- 
portion of fertilizing elements has a 
great influence on the flavor and 
quality of oranges. Too much nitrogen 
in proportion to the phosphorus and 
potassium supply makes for sourness 
and coarse texture of fruit. We have 
set up an experiment with varying 
proportions of these three elements 
and the presence or absence of trace 
elements (iron, copper, zinc, etc.) 
making thirteen treatments. We have 
applied these treatments to thirteen 
trees in four different orange or- 
chards and will continue these treat- 
ments four times a year for two years, 
or until we find whether the quality 
can be improved by proper fertiliza- 
tion. 

6. To study erosion control in 
pepper gardens, we have prepared a 
small pepper garden on a side hill 
with the beds laid out on the contour, 
and are planting the pepper to fit 
these beds. That garden will be di- 
vided into three parts as the pepper 
develops; one part will have ground 
cover with creeping indigo, one part 
a straw mulch with cut lalang grass, 
and one will be without ground cover. 
We hope to show that pepper can be 
produced without the enormous soil 
losses in the present method of plant- 
ing straight up and down the hills in 
TOWS. 

7. We are growing sweet potatoes 
planted over furrows filled with green 
kudzu vines buried as fertilizer. 

8. Yam beans are being grown, 


testing organic as against chemical 
fertilizer. 

9. We have increased our plantings 
of bananas, have about thirty pepper 
trees growing, and will inter-plant 
these with more permanent fruit 
trees such as Malay apple, rambutan, 
durians, etc. 

There is much more that could be 
done in agricultural work if we could 
live at Bukit Lan and give constant 
supervision. There is now great in- 
terest in poultry production, but we 
cannot raise poultry until we can be 
present all the time. There are twelve 
churches located near Bukit Lan. 
Roads are being built between these 
communities, making future contacts 
much easier. 

There is increasing interest in the 
establishment of vocational agricul- 
tural training of junior middle school 
grade. It would have the great advan- 
tage of providing training for future 
leaders in rural work. Such a project 
would meet a need of which the gov- 
ernment is now aware. 

At the first meeting of this Con- 
ference we reported as one of the 
needs “investigation of the possibility 
of resettlement projects for families 
with inadequate land resources.” We 
have made several attempts to attack 
this problem but none with any re- 
sults. The Agricultural Officer has 
asked me if the Chinese were aware 
of their precarious future with the 
falling production of old rubber plant- 
ings and so many young people with 
slight chances for employment. The 
Land and Survey officer has com- 
plained that when a large group of 
Chinese petitioned for land, only 
twenty families finally availed them- 
selves of the opportunity. I believe 
the officials will go a long way to meet 
the needs of any group really serious 
in an endeavor to make new homes, 
not just in getting land which will be 
cultivated now and then, when no 
other employment is offered. 

The Rural Work Committee has 
named a committee to work on this 
problem. I feel we need to instil into 
our young people something of the 
pioneer spirit that steeled their 
grandfathers when they carved these 
communities out of the jungle. Can 
we inspire them with a vision of 
Christian homes and Christian com- 
munities in other sections of Sarawak? 
Surely the church has some duty to 
guide its young people in such a task. 


Rev. William W. Overholt is Rural Work 
Advisor in the Sarawak Conference of the 
Methodist overseas missions. 
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Two Fallacies and a 
Middle Course 


e The first of two fallacies abroad - 


today is that of the Utopians who be- 
lieve that a brave new world can be 
achieved by changing man’s economic, 
political and social environment, with- 
out doing anything about the “heart” 
of the individual. 

The second is that the individual 
can be converted without this having 
any impact outside the sphere of 
strictly personal morality. 


Neither of these was the way of 
Christ, who was deeply concerned 


with changing the whole outlook of. 


individuals, but sought to change 


their environment also where neces-— 
sary. He did not just cure the man 
sick of the palsy and leave it at that, : 


nor did he just say, “Your sins are 
forgiven,” and leave it at that. 


And so it is that we who are work- 
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ing here in the name of Christ are not 


just trying to raise the general 


standard of living, nor are we spend- - 


ing our whole time, Bible in hand, 


under a palm tree, as the traditional : 


picture of the missionary would have 
one believe. 


There are many in the West who 


have found that technical efficiency | 
and economic betterment are not 
short-cuts to a joyous and satisfying ~ 


life, and we would like to help those 
whose education has been put into our 
hands, to learn that lesson. The Bible 


teaches that lesson, and we believe 


that its teaching can give man a new 
life, and one with a purpose, not a life 
cut off from society, but a life of 
service within society. A service which 
will change man’s environment and 
also be freed from the need for grati- 
tude and praise from men to keep it 
alive because it stems from service to 
God. 

That we have failed times without 
number, in our trust to show man 
this life, we would be the first to ad- 
mit, but we do believe that such a life 
is offered to anyone who will accept 
it, and would affirm that it is the 
Bible with man’s technical knowledge 
which can regenerate Africa. It is for 
this reason that we do not see any in- 
congruity in an agricultural mission- 
ary. 


Stephen Carr, in report to The Church 
Missionary Society. 


FIELD WORK CONFERENCES 


Rural Problems Discussed 
in Rhodesia 


® A significant rural missions field 
work conference was held Sept. 7-11 
at Waddilove Mission, Marandellas, 
Southern Rhodesia. Proposed origi- 
nally by Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
the conference was financed in part 
by a grant from the Ford Foundation 
and held under the auspices of the 
Christian councils of Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Tan- 
ganyika, and Portuguese East Africa. 
The more than fifty delegates—both 
Europeans and Africans—came from 
missions operated by thirteen denomi- 
nations. The conference was the first 
of its kind to be held in south central 
Africa. 

After presentations by speakers, the 
following topics were discussed in 
group conferences: The Present Situa- 
tion in Rural Areas, The Church and 
Rural Life, The Rural Family and 
the Land, The Southern Rhodesia 
Land Husbandry Act for Africans, and 
Rural Education. 

Both heartening and_ instructive 
was this sharing of experiences in 
promoting better methods in agricul- 
ture, education, church work, and 
community development. The leader- 
ship was specialized; it included a 
former director of the native agricul- 
ture department, the secretary of the 
Southern Rhodesia Christian Con- 
ference, the chairman of the Natural 
Resources Board, an assistant direc- 
tor of native agriculture, the acting 
director of native education, and the 
executive secretary of Agricultural 
Missions, Inc. 

To conserve and extend the values 
gained from the deliberations, a 
series of regional conferences is 
planned for the coming year, and 
another inclusive conference for not 
later than 1958. 

This entire region is passing through 
days of crucial decision. All who are 
concerned for its future feel a heavy 
weight of responsibility for decisions 
which will affect vast multitudes. 
Conferences like that held at Maran- 
dellas offer significant help to those 
who bear responsibility for the wel- 
fare of people in the rural areas. 


Frank T. Meacham in Christian Century. 
Issue of Oct. 26, 1955. Used by permission. 


Conference in Japan 


e From July 7-13, the International 
Christian University was host to a 
Rural Pastors’ Conference, sponsored 
by the Rural Committee of the Na- 
tional Christian Council. Some eighty- 
five ministers and laymen, mostly 
from the Kanto and Kansai districts 
but with a sprinkling from districts 
from Hokkaido to Kyushu, were in at- 
tendance. This was the second such re- 
gional conference during the year, the 
first having been held in Hokkaido in 
May. 

A great deal of the time was spent 
in seminar groups. In the discussions, 
members worked through together 
such topics as the church and its in- 
tegration in the community, personal 
adjustments in rural society, prob- 
lems of production and economics, re- 
ligious education, folk religions in 
Japan, and methods of evangelism. In 
the give and take of the discussions 
between men with detailed rural ex- 
perience, outlines of action for the 
future were hammered out. 

The new emphasis in the confer- 
ence, one not too often found hereto- 
fore in such gatherings, was the neces- 
sity of a sound sociological knowledge 
in the task of evangelism. To drive 
home the point there were expert 
lecturers who covered the whole field 
of rural sociology. The mornings were 
given largely to these lectures, which 
provided the factual material for the 
afternoon seminars. A pertinent note 
was introduced on two evenings when 
slides were shown of rural life and 
developments in Europe, South Amer- 
ica and the United States. 

An encouraging aspect was the 
earnestness and flexibility of the 
ministers and laymen in their ap- 
proach to the problems. In terms of 
new vision and an increased sense of 
unanimity in the work of rural evan- 
gelism, the conference was highly 
successful. It would seem that the 
next step is to convey to the wider 
Church from which these representa- 
tives came something of this vision, 
that it may become the basis for a 
new rural strategy effective through- 
out the Christian movement in Japan. 


—Japan Christian Activity News 


An African method of storing grain. 
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Conference in Bali 


e Winburn T. Thomas reports in 
Christian Century a rural conference 
sponsored by the synod of the church 
of Bali at Blimbingsari, a Christian 
village in western Bali, where there 
are more than a thousand Protestants. 
Thirty-four church leaders and young 
farmers spent ten days in lectures, 
practical instruction and demonstra- 
tions, studying such matters as water 
supply, farming methods, and live- 
stock raising. There were also periods 
of Bible study. The conference was 
financed by a gift from Agricultural 
Missions, Inc. 
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A proud Rhodesian farmer receives a certificat 
for good farming. 


“Evaluation” in Extension 
Service 
Mrs. Nancy HatcH WOLFE 

Consultant to the Government of West 

Pakistan on Fundamental Education 
e The term “evaluation” is a very 
popular one and appears frequently 
in the conversation and writing of 
those engaged in such fields as rural 
reconstruction, fundamental educa- 
tion, and community development. So 
let us see in short what evaluation is. 

Village work a process of move- 
ment. In any village program, the 
main concern of the worker should 
be the changes effected by the people; 
the program is merely a_ vehicle 
through which the desired changes 
are brought about. Here then we have 
essentials of any village work: 
namely, that it is a process of move- 
ment by the people, in their attitudes, 
their skills, in their way of life, 
toward a desired goal. Evaluation is 
simply the means of determining, in a 
systematic and constant manner, how 
the movement is progressing. 

The Goal. The worker and the vil- 
lage people themselves must have 
the goals clearly visualized: (a) co- 
operation and action between people, 
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The Vadala extension staff with a tractor. 


rather than the imposition of a stand- 
ard set program as suggested by a 
dictatorial setup; (b) a continuous 
checkup to see that activities are 
sponsored by the village and not per- 
petuated by the efforts of outsiders 
only; (c) a special program patterned 
to the life of each particular commu- 
unity, and designed to lend satisfac- 
tion to its members in their own way 
of life, excluding the importation of 
a set formula. 

The objective. The specific activi- 
ties decided upon, whether of a short 
term or long term nature, must in turn 
have their own goals, which contrib- 
ute to and become a part of the over- 
all goal; these secondary goals are 
called objectives. 

Three questions of evaluation. Es- 
sentially, an evaluation program is 
concerned with three major ques- 
tions: (1) What is to be accomplished? 
With whom is it to be accomplished? 
(3) What evidence will indicate ob- 
jectively whether it is or is not being 
accomplished? 

Accomplishment. If a program is de- 
signed for the eradication of caste 
barriers, for example, the relative 
freedom of the lower caste in their use 
of certain village facilities, such as 
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the well, movement throughout the | 


village, treatment at community func- 
tions, etc. may serve as adequate in- 
dicators. 

Devices. In general, devices may be 
divided into informal and formal 
types. All these methods are valuable 
if they are conducted with the three 
questions of evaluation constantly in 
mind. The formal evaluation devices 


generally involve some type of report | 


or questionnaire. The questionnaire 
should be short and concise, and con- 
stant reference to the objective will 
guard against the inclusion of aimless 
questions. 

Four questions for interpretation. 
There are other useful criteria with 
which to keep the questionnaire con- 


cise and give direction to the study. 


Four questions may be asked at this 
time: (1) What has happened? (2) 


With whom has it happened? (3) Is_ 


this what the objective called for? (4) 
If so, what next step is indicated and 


how must the objective be changed to © 


meet this? 


These are notes on a paper read by Mrs. 


Hctch to the Conference on Economic De- | 
velopment of the Christian Council of India, — 
as reported by H. N. Prasad. 


Photo by G. H. Towle 
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Africa was once regarded as a place of 

abundant land resources. But soil ero- 

sion like this, and a growing population 

are creating famine conditions in some 
sections. 


Physical Condition of Soils 
As Important as High Level 
of Fertility 


® Maintaining a good physical condi- 
tion of the soil is just as important as 
increasing the fertility level, accord- 
ing to extension agronomist Wesley 
Chaffin. 

Chaffin describes a desirable soil 
structure as one in which large num- 
bers of individual particles are 
grouped together to form granules. 

“A granular or crumb structure is 
most favorable for air circulation, 
water absorption, and root penetra- 
tion,” he pointed out. “Well-granu- 
lated soils also have good tilth, and 
are much easier to cultivate.” 

Most soils when put into cultivation 
begin to show a decrease in granulation. 
The granular structure is gradually 
broken down as a result of tillage and 
the pounding effect of dashing rains 
upon the unprotected soil surfaces. 

“As the structure is broken down, 
the soil mass becomes more compact,” 
the agronomist says. “Aeration is im- 
paired, and the rate of water infiltra- 
tion reduced. Root development is also 
restricted, and tillage becomes more 
difficult.” 

Chaffin describes the management 
of clay soils to maintain a desirable 
structure as rather difficult. 

“If plowed too wet, the granular 
structure is broken down, and an un- 
favorable structure is sure to result; 
if plowed too dry, great clods are 
turned out, which will be difficult to 
break up and work down to a good 
seedbed.” 


Tillage methods to produce a de- 
sirable physical condition are, for the 
most part, only temporary, Chaffin 
feels. They do not develop a stable 
granular structure. 

There is an answer to the problem, 
however. Granulation can be en- 
couraged by growing sod crops and 
deep-rooted legumes such as alfalfa 
and sweet clover. The growing crops 
protect the surface of the soil against 
the beating action of raindrops. They 
also add organic matter to the soil 
which serves as a binding agent for 
the granules. Organic matter improves 
the physical condition of sandy soils 
by increasing their water-holding 
capacity, and reducing the hazard of 
erosion. 

Continuous production of row crops 
causes a rapid deterioration in soil 
structure, but a good crop rotation 
plan, that includes a sod crop or a 
deep-rooted legume, will tend to off- 
set the harmful effects of continuous 
row crop farming and maintain a 
more desirable soil structure. 


—Oklahoma Extension News 


Helps Along the Way 


@ When the Hymn Society of Amer- 
ica sought new hymn texts “to express 
the needs and aspirations of people in 
the churches and communities of rural 
America,” to be used at the Quadren- 
nial National Methodist Town and 
Country Conference, three hundred 
were submitted. Fourteen new hymns 
were chosen for printing, words and 
music, in a booklet, New Rural 
Hymns. The first choice of the com- 
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Delegates to the Rhodesian rural conference, 
Photo by I W. Moomaw 


mittee was Georgia Harkness’ “God of 
the Fertile Fields.” 

The booklet may be obtained from 
the Hymn Society of America, 297 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10, N. Y., at 15 
cents per copy, postpaid. Ten copies 
or more, 12 cts. each. 

The National Christian Council of 
India has published Poultry Keeping 
by A. E. Slater, Manager Mission 
Poultry Farm, Etah, U. P. with a fore- 
word by E. C. Bhatty. Another in this 
series of brochures is Economic Ad- 
ventures—Extension Projects, which 
is in three sections, “Four Plots in 
Madhya Pradesh,” ‘From Soap to 
Bricks in the Punjab,” and “The Five 
Pointed Star.” 


On Hoe and Seed Sunday, at Mount Silinda, Southern Rhodesia, 

a pageant is enacted at which King Soil Erosion is conquered 

by the combined efforts of the church, the people, and the 
agricultural demonstrator. 


FIELD 


Sarawak 


@ The church has begun a simple ex- 
periment in tithing, started by the 
Iban women in our Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service. “Christ offer- 
ings,’ or Pembri Tuhan, are given 
once a month. The gifts among others 
include a bit of padi, rice, an egg or 
two. The adult men’s class is follow- 
ing this idea also. The men are selling 
wood carvings, and giving part of the 
money to church support. 

The farm has expanded considerably 
of late, especially the farm garden. 
Goats have been added to our live- 
stock program. We are now making 
the first community garden in the 
area. Up the Majau River at the long- 
house of Tuai Rumah Nabau, nine 
families are making a common gar- 
den, with plots divided according to 
the size of the family. The area is 
fenced, and planted to a variety of 
vegetables. The same community has 
a good school garden, a result of our 
extension work. The assistance given 
by Mr. Wong Ling Song makes it pos- 
sible to keep things moving here while 
we are away on extension work. He 
has become well adapted to the work 
during his three months with us. 

The clinic has at last reached a 
degree of reality. A few medical sup- 
plies and some furniture have made 
the farm workshop room a suitable 
temporary place to work. Week-ends, 
Mrs. Pauline Mark, missionary nurse, 
comes from Kapit to give her services. 
Now with the health work started, the 
fourth arm of service to the people is 
rounding out our plans for a total pro- 
gram of Christian service here at the 
center: evangelism through the 
church; day school for children and 
adult education program from both 
school and church; better fed families 
through better agriculture; and a 
healthy community for a _ healthy 
people. At Kapit the government is 
starting a maternity clinic; it will be 
staffed by Mrs. Mark and Miss Ba- 
wang anak Sibat. Bawang finished our 
Methodist school at Kapit and has 
since met the requirements of a course 
in midwifery. 


T. A. Harris, Agricultural and Training 
Center, Nanga Mujon-Kapit. 
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e After many years of observation of 
the countryside, I am sure that there 
is a very vital relation between active 
country churches and a prosperous, 
forward-looking agriculture. Defi- 
nitely to name certain neighborhoods 
or exactly locate them upon the map 
would be both unkind and unwise, 
but it is an oft-repeated tale that 
when a community comes to be 
watched over by a dead church, it is 
only a question of years when the 
fields grow thin and the hedgerows 
wide, the barn roof sags, and the 
owner flees from what he sees around 
him. Some day a little later, the 
sheriff will come and stand and un- 
fold a legal paper and read the jar- 
gon of a Writ of Foreclosure, and then 
ery “How much am I offered?” Thus 
the final curtain is rung down on 
another one-time farm. 

In a day when the words “I be- 
lieve” come to us less easily and 
positively than in our fathers’ time, I 
give wholehearted, unreserved assent 
to the creed that a living and vital 
church is an absolutely priceless asset 
to the farm community. To be a part 
of such a church and to strive for its 
welfare is a task which should be as- 
sumed by every man and woman who 
holds faith in the satisfactions and 
rewards of life on the land. 


Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. in Rural Fellow- 
ship, Rural Church Institute and Rural De- 
partment, State Council of Churches, Ithaca, 
New York. 
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Deep Furrows 


® Christ and his way of life offer the 
positive and constructive solution for 
Asia’s current problems. 


—EGBERT DE VRIES 


@ The great causes of God and hu- 
manity are not defeated by the hot 
assaults of the devil but by the slow, | 
crushing, glacierlike mass of thou- | 
sands of indifferent nobodies. God’s 
causes are never destroyed by being 
blown up but by being sat upon. It 
is not the violent and anarchist whom 
we have to fear in the war for human — 
progress, but the slow, the staid, the 
respectable; and the danger of these 
lies in their real skepticism. Thougk 
it would abhor articulately confessing 
that God does nothing, it virtually | 
means so, by refusing to share mani-_ 
fest opportunities for serving Him. 


—-GEoRGE ADAM SMITH, quoted in — 
The Guardian, India. 


Farming is a family affair in Afric: 


Mother and children harvest wheas 
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Here husband and wife are hulling ric 
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Glimpses of Jansen Memorial School 


x © Jansen Memorial School at Jagdeesh- 
pur, M.P., India, is not a one-day. 


accomplishment. It is the growing-up 


| of the Christian boys’ school begun 


.in Janjgir, moved to Mauhadi, and 


, transplanted to Jagdeeshpur. In its 
| present form it is largely the fruit of 


the vision of Rev. J. Thiessen, and the 
blessings of God. 
It has a farming area environment, 


) far from town and city, factories and 


|) movies. Waving rice fields, hand- 
4} harvested; the harvest moon’s shad- 
‘ows lying soft and deep among 


/ stately trees, silent, lonely proof of 
i) the dense primeval forest that thirty 


/ years ago covered this very place; 


/ monsoon rains rattling on not too 


i 


' rain-proof tin roofs of simple build- 
| ings, a local “grass roots” church made 
) up of small farmers and laborers. 


The school is government recog- 
nized and accredited. It is coeduca- 
tional, the first of its kind in the 


| area. Of the two hundred students, one 


third are girls. The majority are from 


) Christian families. 


What of the school’s output in 
workers? The majority of the teachers 


| in the primary and other schools of 
| the mission area have formerly been 


Samodhon Kumar and family. Mr. Ku- 
mar, who taught agriculture in Jansen 
Memorial, now supervises a series of 
primary schools, and helps to form 
rural youth clubs similar to the 4 H. 


By SAMUEL T. MOYER 


students. All but two of the staff are 
former J.M.S. boys and girls. All but 
two of the ordained pastors of our 
churches were former lads or instruc- 
tors here. Nearly all the evangelists 
in our mission were former J.M.S. 
boys. Most of the present male work- 
ers in the three hospitals of our mis- 
sion are J.M.S. men. 

A goodly number of choice, trained 
hospital workers have gone to other 
hospitals. A number of men from the 
school have accepted positions as 
teachers in government-sponsored 
schools up and down the mission area 
and elsewhere. Many are serving as 
clerks and in other capacities in local 
and district government offices. The 
“leaven” is spreading. 

The carpentry shop is in a large 
open shed. Shavings and_ shavers! 
Here the repairs of the school and 
hostels take place. What stools, desks, 
tables, blackboards, cupboards and 
shelves the school can boast of come 
from these busy hands. It is a popular 
department with the boys. The 
trainer himself is a former J.M.S. 
youth. The overflowing class of sixth 
graders and two large sections of 


fifth graders who still sit on the 


cement floors of their classrooms are 


Deacon Joseph Nag, growing his 
rice by the Japanese method, has 
increased his acreage fifteen fold 
over last year, when he got 180 
handi of rice, where in the previous 
year he got only sixty-two. 
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eagerly waiting for the next batch 
of desks from the carpentry. 

Printers’ ink flows in a large sunny 
and happy place. Here the monthly 
church paper, Sunday school helps, 
song booklets, pamphlets—religious 
and otherwise—handbills, conference 
reports, bills, memo-pads, all kinds 
of invitations, greeting cards, an- 
nouncements, etc. are printed in Hindi 
or in English. Young recent J.M.S. 
men and present students do it. Night 
work helps them catch up in rush 
seasons. 

A large hand-press, a thirty-inch 
cutter, a new stapler and perforator 
—how great the additional service for 
the Kingdom through these invalu- 
able tools! 

Where the weavers’ shuttles fly, 
that, too, is a happy department, open 
to all the public. Boy-weavers run 
the hand-charka; others soak skeins 
of thread in rice-starch from the 
school kitchen. One of two wind hand 
bobbins and keep them moist. Two or 
three others are busy with the thread 
filling into the comb to set up for a 
new bolt of cloth. Each thread is 
hand-pulled, not too taut and not too 
loose. The weavers are expert at 
handling the thin, weak, individual 


This schoolboy at Jansen Memorial 
is bringing in a sheaf from the 
Lord’s Acre. 


Photo by S. T. Moyer 


(continued from page 7) 


thread. The intermingling reds and 
whites already indicate the pattern it 
is to become. Others at the weaving 
benches manipulate the flying shuttle 
with hands and feet. Here, too, the 
teacher is a J.M.S. man, a trained 
teacher. The cloth all comes to the 
sewing department to be cut into gar- 
ments. 

Something like this might well be 
the song of the girls: 


“This is the shirt (pants, blouse, 
dress, at lib) 
That Bimla cut, 
That Mary sewed, 
That James wove, 
That Barkat spun, 
That came from the cotton, 
That grew in the fields 
Of God’s good earth.” 


Saturdays and pay days the shop is 
open to the public. Here you can meet 
your family’s clothes needs. For the 
father, shirts, pants, vests. For mother, 


blouses, petticoats, chemises. For the 


schoolboys and girls, gay garments. 
For baby, booties, caps, bibs and 
dresses or wee shirts. For the home, 
pillow slips, runners, tray cloths, even 
marketing bags; balls and dolls. A 
new Singer sewing machine is a great 
aid. Twice the high school girls got 
special recognition for their work at 
the regional country fair. 

Christ is at the center. A Christ- 
centered school program ‘alone can 
bring the highest and lowest to co- 
operate enthusiastically in group ac- 
tion. 

Picked from the dust, some who 
can hardly “touch bottom from be- 
low”—they forget to grovel and look 
up like men. They come from the 
farmers, they come from middle class 
homes, Christians and non-Christians. 
To all Christ calls, “Come to Me. I will 
make you. I will give you rest. And 
all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 

Communism also calls, ‘Come.’ It 
says, “I will give you everything you 
physically crave.” Who is easy prey? 
The hungry, and ill-clad; the cold and 
desperate. Also, the Christless intel- 
ligentsia, the frustrated aimless well- 
to-do; often also students. Commu- 
nism is not stemmed by fighting. Men 
and women, Christ-rooted, happy in 
the abundant life they have found in 
Him, they are the stemming tide. One 
of God’s timely bulwarks is Jansen 
Memorial. 

For the Church, the home, the na- 
tion—boys and girls in the making! 


The World’s Undernourished 
People 


Norris E. Dopp 


® More people will go to bed hungry 
in the world tonight than will go to 
bed well-fed. It is not a new situa- 
tion nor one that can be easily or 
quickly corrected. It is a situation that 
very certainly has been growing 
steadily as the world’s population has 
increased. 

Very little more food was produced 
in 1954 than in 1938, but there are 
some two hundred million more 
people to be fed. The pattern of 
population growth is not evenly dis- 
tributed over the world, neither is the 
pattern of food production. The areas 
where food production has increased 
the most are the areas where, as a 
rule, people were already well-fed. 

But in the vast areas where the 
population is greatest, less food is 
being produced than before World 
War II and the population has in- 
creased so rapidly that there is less 
food per capita than fifteen years ago. 

In Africa I have seen native wom- 
en prepare a lunch for children con- 
sisting of boiled corn meal, the only 
food available. Corn meal is nourish- 
ing if supplemented by other high 
quality foods but children on diets 
consisting solely of cereals, rice, or 
roots do not obtain the necessary 
minerals, vitamins, and proteins for 
proper growth. 

The result is that most of them are 
afflicted with one or more of the de- 
ficiency diseases such as kwashiorkor, 
which, if they survive at all, generally 
leaves them with crippled minds or 
bodies or both. The addition of skim- 
med milk to the diet of kwashiorkor 
victims greatly improves their health. 

Simply to make food available is 
not the whole answer. It is necessary 
also to teach people how to prepare 
and make use of foods. And education 
is necessary to help them increase 
their earning power. 


It seems to me therefore that this 
problem must be approached through 
the children. Give them better food, 
more education, and they will grow 
up with a chance for a better life. 


In most of the areas of which I 
speak there is no organization that 
reaches down to the necessary level 
of the population. In many parts of 
the world, local groups, overseas 
church missions, and national or in- 
ternational organizations have made 
a small beginning. They have estab- 
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lished small food-experiment stations, 
clinics for expectant and nursing 
mothers, and have organized local 
school-lunch and _hospital-feeding | 
programs. It gives one a warm feeling 
to visit these places. 

But the surface has hardly been 
scratched. Even though food can be 
made available, it will be necessary 
to enlist a great number of trained 
workers willing to go into these areas, 
to make the sacrifices undoubtedly | 
demanded. For it would mean living 
with underprivileged people, teaching | 
them and helping them to help them- 
selves. It takes understanding and 
enthusiasm on the part of a trained 
worker willing to spend years under 
primitive conditions to give his felay 
low man a better “break.” 

God has endowed our country with 
a great wealth of natural resources, 
But I should think it would be rather 
difficult for Christian families to sit 
down to their overflowing tables un- 
less they felt they were at least mak-— 
ing an effort to help their less for- 
tunate brothers, and were willing te 
divide with them the foods we have 
in such abundance in North America. 
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Condensed from a paper by the Hon. 
Norris E. Dodd, former Director of the — 


United Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAO). 


Coffee tree in Sarawak. 
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